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Broadcast continuously since 1934 by Northwestern University 


THE REVIEWING STAND is a weekly radio forum presented by North- 
western University. The program was first broadcast by Station WGN, 
Chicago, October 14, 1934. It has been on the air continuously since that time, 
originating in the WGN studios, and, since 1935, carried by the stations of 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. THE REVIEWING STAND presents mem- 
bers of the Northwestern University faculty and distinguished guests from 
business, government, education, and the press in round table discussions of 
contemporary problems—the questions that are in the news. The program is 
under the direction of James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech, 
Northwestern University; Miss Myrtle Stahl, Director of Educational Pro- 
grams, WGN, Chicago; R. E. Buchanan, Director of Radio, Northwestern 


University; Mrs. Kathryn Johnson, Assistant to the Director; Mrs. Mary 
Clark, Secretarial Chief. 
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How Can You Help Your Child 
In School This Year? 


MR. BUCHANAN: How can you help your child in school this year? 

MR. HUNT: The continual critical teacher shortage and the backlog of 
school construction mean real educational handicaps. One way to help the 
26,000,000 children in our public schools is to work toward solution of these 
two vital problems. 

MRS. HAYES: Another way is to give attention to basic subjects: reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. We can’t hope for world peace unless our new gen- 
erations can write and speak well enough to be understood, unless they pos- 
sess the sense of accuracy which comes from knowledge and use of mathe- 
matics, and unless they can read well enough to judge truth from propaganda. 

MR. McSWAIN: Yes, and we should realize that money spent for this 
teaching and these buildings is not a tax. It is our investment in the mental, 
moral and physical development of tomorrow’s children. 

MRS. BINGHAM: Few of us realize that the process of education is not 
restricted to the’schoolroom. The important foundations of learning have 
been laid before the child enters school. The home is‘the first school, the 
parents the first teachers. 

* * * * 


MR. BUCHANAN: Mr. Hunt, I know that all of us are aware of this 
teacher shortage you mention. We hear about it and we read about it often. 
Is it as serious as we are led to believe? 

MR. HUNT: Indeed it is, Mr. Buchanan. Last year 54,000 young men 
and young women prepared themselves for teaching responsibilities this fall. 
The need was for more than 150,000 trained teachers. Consequently we have 
more than 100,000 teachers who are teaching on int mnndat certificates. 


Three R’s of Education 

MR. BUCHANAN: What of the teachers that we have now? Mrs. Hayes, 
you mention the importance of learning basic subjects. You mean we don’t 
pay enough attention, then, to the old three R’s of education? 

MRS. HAYES: Not exactly that we do not pay attention to the three R’s. 
I think perhaps we could be more effective in teaching the basic skills of learn- 
ing. A child will have a much better chance of succeeding in whatever he 
wishes to do if he has command of reading, of an effective way of expressing 
himself, and of attentive listening ability. Certainly he must know how to use 
these skills, and unless our teachers are able to present the subject matter so 
that the child will attain these skills, we certainly are failing. 

MR. BUCHANAN: It takes money to run a school, and parents are inter- 
ested in the taxes for education of their children. What accounts for this rise 
in the cost of education, McSwain? 

MR. McSWAIN: Mr. Buchanan, each year we have more boys and girls 
attending the elementary and secondary schools. Therefore more money is 
required to provide adequate buildings, competent teachers, and necessary 
classroom materials. 
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MR. HUNT: And, Mr. McSwain, much more is being expected of our 
schools than ever before. 

MR. McSWAIN: Yes, I would agree with that. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Apparently not only expected of the schools but of 
the parent. Mrs. Bingham, you have indicated that parents have an important 
part in education. Just what can they do, however? 

MRS. BINGHAM: Parents certainly must understand that education 1s 
not something that can be turned off and on like a tap. The child is learning 
all during his waking hours. That means whatever happens in the homes, 
the streets, the playgrounds, the community is all part of this general picture. 
Now, parents as educators should see that the home environment is the right 
environment for the child’s growth and development. As citizens they should 
see that the environment of the community also is suitable. We must all 
progress toward the same educational goals; otherwise one will tear down 
what the other is trying to build. 

MR. HUNT: You are suggesting, then, are you not, Mrs. Bingham, that 
education is a co-operative enterprise ? 


MRS. BINGHAM: Indeed it is. 

MR. HUNT: I like to think of it as a partnership, a partnership between 
home and school. 

MRS. BINGHAM: It is a joint responsibility in which parents and teach- 
ers must assume their shares. ; 

MR. BUCHANAN: In this joint responsibility, just how much can the 
school do? Now, Mrs. Hayes, you have mentioned the three R’s and their 
importance. Do you mean we should teach only these basic subjects in our 
schools ? 

Human Relations Are Important 
_MRS. HAYES: Oh no! Too many problems today involve human rela- 
tions. Many things cannot be completely taught by means of the three R's. 
But I would emphasize the fact that both parents and teachers need to be 
aware that there is opportunity in teaching arithmetic to teach understanding 
of humanity, there is opportunity to teach tolerance. There is the same type 
of opportunity in teaching reading and also in writing and expressing oneself. 

MR. McSWAIN: I agree to the importance of the tools of learning. Now, 
as parents, it is necessary that we understand that how the child learns the 
tools determines how he shall use the tools. Also what he reads helps to 
determine what he is thinking while he is reading. So the skill by itself is not 
all with which we should concern ourselves. It is how well he is reading, how 
he is thinking when he is reading, and also what kind of material he is reading. 

MRS. HAYES: We might remember a little slogan which says, “We used 
to learn to read, but now we read to learn.” And if parents were as aware of 
that fact as are the teachers, I think perhaps what our children read will con- 
tribute to their learning. 

MRS. BINGHAM: You spoke of learning tolerance, Mrs. Hayes, and I 
know the schools are doing a splendid job in trying to make these young peo- 
ple understand that people of all races and all creeds have something worth 
while to contribute. But I think that it must go beyond what happens in the 
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schoolroom. The parents’ attitude is even more important, I think than what 
the child learns at school. The school may teach the contribution of the Chi- 
nese and the Italian, but if at home parents speak of Chinks or Dagos, or 
something of that sort, that disparagement has an effect on the child that can 
counteract all the fine things that he is being taught in the schools. 

MR. HUNT: I was happy to hear you speak of human relationships. 
There are many of us who would like to suggest that relationships constitute * 
the 4th R that you talked about this morning. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What are the schools doing, Mr. McSwain, with 
regard to the method of instruction, the research, the technical side, the 
preparation that the teacher makes so that he can better teach the child? 

MR. McSWAIN: I would say, Mr. Buchanan, first, the school is trying to 
help the child acquire an interest in wanting to learn, to discover questions 
to which he wants to find the answer. In other words, learning today is a 
way of thinking and using the guidance of the teachers and using materials 
to help find the answer to his questions. . 

When I went to school I spent much of my time answering the questions 
at the end of the chapter. Today we are trying to get the questions which 
come out of the thinking of children under the leadership of the teacher. 
What would you say to that, Hunt? 

MR. HUNT: I like that contrast. The school of yesterday was concerned 
primarily with oral and written responses that came from the printed page. 
But today we think of a much greater challenge. We think of all of living 
as constituting the curriculum of the child. Do you agree? 


Education Goes Beyond Textbooks 

MR. McSWAIN: Yes, I agree. In my day I learned to read out of a text- 
book. Well, today textbooks have their place, but I want boys and girls to 
learn how to read critically, how to listen critically to the radio, how to 
observe critically the motion picture and things they see in their everyday 
environment. 

MRS. BINGHAM: That means that what they learn must be acquired 
in the natural environment. You see, the real opportunities for living are 
outside the classroom. Therefore, the parents are in a position to help you 
evaluate the success with which you are dealing with these school subjects. 

MRS. HAYES: But only if parents know the problem. And there, I think, 
we are failing in a great many places in our country. Our parents do not 
really understand what you have been saying, Mr. McSwain, what Mr. Hunt 
has been saying. I think perhaps there is too little exchange of opinion and 
of experience between parents and teachers. 

MR. HUNT: Let us go back, then, to this partnership aspect of education. 
A partnership is never successful unless the partners understand each other. 


MRS. HAYES: Right. 
MR. HUNT: We are pleading for this understanding, aren’t we? 
MRS. BINGHAM: Weare. 


MR. BUCHANAN: Let us take the case of the school teacher who wants 
to co-operate. What is his best opportunity to talk to parents, to get across 
this sort of thing? 
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MRS. HAYES: I think the parents should know the teachers and the teach- 
ers know the parents. In the old days when teachers used to board in differ- 
ent parts of the community, when we lived in a rural environment, they had 
an opportunity to really know the parents. 

MR. HUNT: That constituted the first parent-teacher association, didn’t 
it? 

MRS. BINGHAM: Absolutely. But now that such a natural solution is 
not possible we have to have some organized way of bringing parents and 
teachers together. Parent-teachers associations are a very good way of bring- 
ing them together. 

MR. McSWAIN: I think that at no time can parents delegate all the re- 
sponsibility for the education of their children to school. I would like to see 
more parents go to school to observe children in the classroom and to have a 
conference with the teachers, to find out how the teacher is trying to help the 
children learn in school. ; . 

MRS. HAYES: I heard a principal once say, “A parent in my school once 
is a Curious parent; a parent in my school twice is an interested parent; a 
parent in my school three times is a co-operating parent.” And I think per- 
haps in saying that she had in mind the fact that many parents still hold in 
their minds that you go to school only when there is trouble. 

And, I was pleased to note the other day that 80 out of every 100 boys and 
girls questioned about their likes and dislikes of school indicated their whole- 
hearted endorsement of school and suggested that they liked to go to school. 
I think it is time we were changing our attitude about the children’s basic 
dislike of education. The modern boy and girl today react enthusiastically 
to this educational process. 


Do Children Hate School? 

MRS. BINGHAM: What can we do, then, to tear down this public belief 
that children hate school? Did you see the copy of the present issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post where it shows that child reaction toward going to 
school. I think that is the typical cartoon attitude. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What was that attitude? 
MRS. BINGHAM: The kindergarten child frantically clutching a mother 
and the mother weeping and crying about releasing that child to the teacher. 

MR. McSWAIN: I think each child’s parent sees the school that he cre- 
ates in his own mind, and many of us have not been to school since we left 
school many years ago. Therefore we do not know the changes that have 
taken place, and we are today judging school by what we thought we experi- 
enced when we went to school as boys and girls. 

_MR. BUCHANAN: What about the attitude of the child? I used to dis- 
like having my mother come to school because it was called apple polishing 
or getting along with the teacher. What about that? 

MRS. HAYES: I think we can note a change in the attitude of students, 
although some of them still seem to question the good of having their parents 
go to school. 

MRS. BINGHAM: I think little children love to have their parents go to 
school. They want mother to like the teacher and they want the teacher to 
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like mother. I think the high school student, however, feels a little conspicu- 
ous about a parent’s visit. 

MR. BUCHANAN: To the child, if mother comes to school then you are 
teacher’s pet. Now what can we do to break down that attitude, Mr. Hunt? 

MR. HUNT: I think that attitude is being broken down in our modern 
school practice because, recognizing education as a partnership, the average 
parent wants to develop an interest, an understanding and an appreciation 
of what it is that the schools are trying to do. They realize that the teacher 
wants to work with them in the home, which, as Mrs. Bingham has said, is 
the basic educational enterprise. 

MR. McSWAIN: I would agree with you. I think too many adults judge 
today’s schools by their thought of the school that they attended when they 
went to school, whereas our schools have changed. Boys and girls today don’t 
mind having their parents come to school because we have helped parents to 
learn how to behave in school so that the children don’t any longer dread the . 
parent’s visit. We are also trying to help parents in times outside classroom 
study to understand how boys and girls learn, to understand what we are 
trying to do in the way of teaching reading and writing in the classroom. 

MRS. BINGHAM: And if the parent comes to school at the same time 
other parents come, at the time of a parent-teachers meeting, she is not con- 
spicuous as being an “‘apple-polisher” for one particular pupil. Then, too, 
when parents come together in groups they are interested not primarily in 
their own particular child but in what is happening to all the children. It 
takes away much of that personal element, I think. 


What Part Does Child Play? 

MR. BUCHANAN: What part does the child himself have to play? Mr. 
McSwain, you have mentioned that the questions are now built around the 
interest of the child. How do you arrive at that sort of thing? Can he help 
plan his own education? 

MR. McSWAIN: Definitely. We ask children to express what they are 
interested in, what their questions are. We don’t stop with that. We do not 
limit the school to the interest of children as sometimes parents accuse the 
school of doing. We take these as starting points, so to speak, and then 
under the guidance of the teacher the children are helped to discover inter- 
ests or questions they would not have found had they not had the leadership 
of that teacher. 

MRS. HAYES: Well, in developing this partnership of which we are 
talking, would it be helpful to ask parents to come also to talk over what will 
be taught in school, to have parents actually confer with teachers on subject 
matter and methods of teaching? 

MR. BUCHANAN: Is that possible, Mr. Hunt? 

MR. HUNT: Not only possible, Mr. Buchanan, but it is being done in 
many schools because modern educators realize that modern parents have 
much to give to a modern educational program. We are utilizing these mod- 
ern teachers and parents as resourceful persons. Their contribution is very 
valuable and significant. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What of discipline in the school? What develop- 
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ment have we had along that line from the parents’ point of view, Mrs. 
Bingham ? 

MRS. BINGHAM: That’s a very touchy subject because you can’t say how 
parents feel. There are as many opinions as there are kinds of parents. There 
are parents who believe in strict discipline, who feel that any time a child 
moves around or whispers, he or she is not being disciplined in school. On 
the other hand, many children have received no discipline whatsoever in the 
home and the school perhaps is the only place where they learn to respect 
other people’s rights and comforts. 


MRS. HAYES: And I believe that there is a conception of discipline to 
which we are just now becoming accustomed. I went into a school room in 
Jefferson City last fall, just walked in the door. The teacher was not in the 
room, but everyone of those 42 children was just as busy as he could have 
been if there had been positive direction for every minute of his time. 


MR. BUCHANAN: Not busy throwing paperwads? (Laughter.) 
MRS. HAYES: No, indeed—busy at their own work on their own desks. 


MRS. BINGHAM: Has child nature changed, then, because as I can re- 
member my school days, the moment the teacher left the room was the signal 
for everybody to hop up and do things. 


MR. HUNT: I don’t think that characterizes the average classroom today, 
Mrs. Bingham. I like to think that the most effective discipline is the disci- 
pline that comes from self-control. And I think that self-control in itself 
stems from two things: from interest and from co-operation. 


Mental and Social Discipline 


MR. McSWAIN: There is another phase of discipline—mental discipline. 
How well is a child reading critically? How well is he listening critically? 
Many of us sometimes speak without thinking. We read without observing 
carefully the motive of the writer in preparing the material that we read. So 
I would place mental discipline in equal importance with what I call social 
discipline. 

MRS. HAYES: Truly I think the parents have a great task there. Mental 
discipline may also include the willingness of a child to learn or to work at 
something which he doesn’t particularly care for, and if he is willing to accept 
discipline that will direct him to do something that he isn’t already interested 
in, I believe great benefit will come from it. But many, many children say 
“I don’t want to study this or that because it is hard.” I hear it again and 
again, and I believe there parents have a great task. We must make the child 
understand that many hard tasks must be done. We just can’t’slide down a 
hill all our lives. 


MR. McSWAIN: Yes, Mrs. Hayes. I think we must also be willing to 
change the curriculum. Children like to work. In many classrooms I have 
observed children who were working very faithfully at the job at hand, and 
then I have been in many other classrooms where the content of the cur- 
riculum was so far removed from the everyday interests and everyday needs 
that what the children were learning had little meaning and significance for 
them. If we want to improve the discipline of children, mental and social 
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let us improve the content of the curriculum that these children are working 
on from day to day. e 

MR. BUCHANAN: Now there is another vital problem especially inter- 
esting to the parent who has to pay the bill—the matter of taxation, the 
teacher shortage and the pay given them, and this backlog of construction 
that you have mentioned, Mr. Hunt. Do you mean we don’t have adequate 
school facilities today ? 

MR. HUNT: I mean just that. During the war years, of necessity we 
could not make capital outlay construction, so there is a terrific backlog. The 
United States Office of Education estimates that that backlog already totals 
more than ten billion dollars in unmet school needs. And that is further com- 
plicated when I remind you that we have been told that inside the next decade 
the public schools of the United States must prepare for anywhere from 5 to 
8 million more boys and girls than those currently enrolled—a very serious 
situation indeed. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Well, the tax problem, then, apparently is going to 
become more acute. You assume, Mr. McSwain, that we should be happy to 
pay those taxes. With rising costs today how can we afford it? 

MR. McSWAIN: I think we can afford it. The American people can afford 
anything they want—either for themselves or for their children. I am con- 
cerned today about our nation spending ten times as much for military pre- 
paredness as we are spending on the educational opportunities for our chil- 
dren. I believe in military preparedness, but I also think that one of the pro- 
tections of democracy is the mental and moral development of our children, 


‘Ignorance Is Costly’ 

MR. HUNT: Why is it that we regard the Army and other defense meas- 
ures as something necessary to protect us, but that we look upon the schools 
as something that cost money? I should like to suggest that it is not educa- 
tion that is expensive; it is ignorance that is costly. 

MR. McSWAIN: We hear today a great deal about increased salaries for 
teachers. I think that is important, but we need increased salaries not for 
teachers but in order that we can employ more competent teachers for chil- 
dren. The increased salaries are for children, not for the teachers themselves. 

MRS. BINGHAM: Even from the point of view of preparedness, it should 
pay us to do a better job in educating our children. The figures of the last 
world war on the number disqualified because of lack of educational oppor- 
tunities just shows it was poor economy to cut down on education. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Mrs. Hayes, what does the PTA think of costs? 

MRS. HAYES: I think we are constantly devoting our time to helping 
people understand this problem of the relation of a good education to success 
and happiness of the individual and actually to the success of our government. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What, then, of this teacher shortage that we have 
mentioned? Apparently that is a major problem. What can we do about it, 
Mr. Hunt? 

MR. HUNT: We can attract more young men and young women into the 
profession. We must think not only of teacher recruitment, but we must 
think in terms of teacher selection. We must point out with greater success 
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than apparently we have been able to do in the past the advantages that accrue 
in the teaching profession. 

MRS. BINGHAM: We must give more satisfactions to people who go 
into teaching, too. They must have a respected place in the community. 
Parents and citizens should know what a fine job they are doing and be appre- 
ciative and grateful to them. 

MR. McSWAIN: In this country we must look upon teaching as com- 
parable in importance to that of medicine, law, or any other profession. 

MRS. HAYES: And P. T. A. now is devoting a lot of effort to scholarships 
and giving thousands of dollars worth of scholarships to young people who 
want to prepare for teaching, and parents are being urged to say that my 
child, my brightest child, may properly become a teacher. 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand transcripts? 


ARE WE GETTING OUR MONEY’S WORTH 
OUT OF EDUCATION? 
Vol. EX, No. 10 


IS YOUTH ABANDONING RELIGION? 
Vol. X, No. 12 


Available for 10 cents in coin. 
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American Association of School Administrators. Paths to Better Schools. Twenty- 
third Yearbook, Washington, D. C., The Association, 1945. 

A critical review of educational problems with suggestions for improving 
the effectiveness of schools. 

Clearing House. 22:461-4, Apr., 48. “Teacher Security: Key to Mental Health 
for Pupils.” K. WINETROUT. 

Discussion of the various types of securities needed by teachers but often 
denied them by their community. 

Educational Research Bulletin. 27:57-66, Feb., 48. ‘Investigations in Teacher 
Supply and Demand.” R. H. ELIASSON and EARL W. ANDERSON. 

Summary of the findings of studies relating to the shortage and to the 
potential supply and demand for teachers. 

National Education Association Journal. 37:100-1, Feb., ’48. “Using Instruc- 
tional Materials.’ S. M. COREY. 

A leading authority on audio-visual materials as tools of instruction dis- 
cusses the need for audio-visual materials in the classroom and the part they 
can play in the learning experience. 

National Association of Secondary School Principals Bulletin. 32:195-7, Apxil, 
48. ‘“‘Can We Meet the Need for School Building?” J. H. FIELD. 

A review of various surveys which have estimated building needs, with 
suggestions of steps to be taken by each community. 

National Parent-Teacher. 42:14-16, Mar., ’48. ‘Better Teachers—Better Pay.” 
J. G. FOWLKES. 
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Provocative discussion of the relationship between the quality of teaching 
and the salaries paid to teachers. 
National Parent-Teacher. 42:30-3, April, 48. “What the P.T.A.’s Are-Doing 
for Education.” 

Description of the contributions to education made by the P.T.A. organiza- 
tions in the various states, 
School Life. 30:21-2, Mar., ’48. “Teacher's Role in School—Public Relations.” 

Seven general methods that may serve to improve relations between school 
and community. 
School Executive. 67:47-58, April, ’48. “Educational Planning.” 

A series of articles on the evaluation of teaching efficiency and the relation 
of teacher efficiency to progress of students. 
School Review. 56:210-12, April, 48. “‘Golden Decade for Secondary Educa- 
tion.” H.R. DOUGLASS and L. H: ELLIOTT. 

Shows the need for quick planning if educators are to meet the increased 
enrollments of the years to come. 
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